THE SECOND NIGHT

be surprised if the Foreign Office takes up the matter of
my work out here. The new Permanent Under-Secretary
is by no means a friend of Sir Frederic and^ as you knowy
very much on the look-out against anything being done
that savours at all of anti-monarchical bias. That's
really our main trouble with the French. They are
firmly convinced that we are pledged to keep every tinpot
king in Europe safe on his throne^ and you know how
much they enjoy unseating kings. They make absolutely
no secret of their determination to have a republic declared
here. And they are so indiscreet about it. Only this
evening the French Naval Attache was shouting out in
the hall of the British Legation about " ce rot trditre"
and how they must " chasser " him from his " royaume"
It would help a great deal if you could give me in con-
fidence some line about the military point of view. It
doesn't seem worth while to upset this wretched country
unless its intervention is really vital to us. A distin-
guished member of the General Staff at Salonica ex-
pressed the opinion in my hearing last week that" if these
blighters do come in on our side they'll be a damned sight
more trouble than they are now." If all our bullying
only means. . . .

The writer put down his pen to listen.

"Hark, what's that?"

Crowder ran to the window.

" Somebody running down the street."

" Go and open the door quickly," Waterlow ordered.
" It may be one of our chaps."

Crowder, a little pale, moved toward the door, and
Waterlow after locking away his unfinished letter in the
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